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tian system itself, that produced that stagnation and degen- 
eration of the European mind which Prof. Tyndall so bitterly 
and so justly laments. And there are not wanting indica- 
tions that to-day the same cause would produce the same 
result. Mr. Alfred R. Wallace, whose reputation as a natu- 
ralist is almost equal to that of Darwin, and who is almost 
as much entitled to be called the discoverer of the Darwinian 
theory as Darwin himself, has come to be a believer in Spi- 
ritualism on grounds entirely illogical. As Dr. Carpenter 
{Principles of Mental Physiology, p. 627) says : " Such men 
seem totally oblivious of the difference between external and 
internal evidence — the testimony of our senses (or those of 
other individuals) and that uf our sense.'' 1 And this, though 
the most remarkable, is not a solitary instance. While, there- 
fore, I entirely sympathize with Prof. Tyndall in his manly 
and determined opposition to dogma and authority, and in 
his demand for the free and unprejudiced discussion of all 
questions, I cannot but be sorry that he has diminished the 
weight of his own authority, and thus injured a cause which 
is that of all earnest truth-seekers, by trying to draw con- 
clusions in regions of thought where he is an entire stranger, 
and by being thus entrapped into making a display of care- 
lessness in regard to matters of fact and of incapacity to 
grasp philosophic truth. 



NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 

Professor Tyndall's Address.* 

The recent " Inaugural Address before the British Association" by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, in which he has taken occasion to define his attitude toward 
the current theories of the source of all phenomena, has excited interest on 
all hands. His bold statement regarding the potency of matter to produce 
every form and quality of life is a challenge to all thinkers who hold to the 
supremacy of Personality as the first principle of the Universe, particularly 
that portion of the address in which the Professor follows closely the Spence- 
rian version of the doctrine of the Unknowable. Before all things, the writer 
on these subjects should be acquainted with the history of human thinking. 
Such acquaintance presupposes in one's self, however, the ability to think, 
for no one can recognize thought in another unless he rethinks the thought 
himself. Those who cannot solve the antinomies of reflectio n are necessa- 

* Reprinted in Appleton's Popular Science Monthly for October, 1874. 
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l'ily unable to give a coherent account of the doctrines of a philosopher who 
writes on a plane which presupposes such solution. Sir Win. Hamilton's 
celebrated Critique of Cousin sets up the systems which claim a doctrine of 
the Absolute in a manner that makes them ludicrous and absurd to those 
who do not know the doctrines at first hand. The one who has studied those 
systems, however, sees that the absurdity lies in the mind of Hamilton, 
which has failed to grasp essential outlines. In Air. Davidson's article on 
Tynddll, published in this number, the reader wilL find evidence of the 
carelessness with which the history of philosophy is treated by Mr. Tyn- 
dall. In this respect Herbert Spencer is quite as open to criticism. His 
First Principles rest on an uncritical adoption of Kantianism, apparently 
at second or third hand, through some disciple of Sir Wm. Hamilton. He 
has learned a little of the doctrine of antinomies, aud uses that doctrine to 
prove that we cannot know spiritual verities. Afterwards, in the same 
book, he ignores the same doctrine, aud in the face of it undertakes to 
prove physical laws a priori by an uncritical use of the elements of the 
antinomies. For instance, he proves that Matter is indestructible because 
we cannot think its annihilation ; that Force is persistent for the same rea- 
son. Unthinkableness is here a valid ground for deciding upon the exist- 
ence of objective realities. But earlier in his book he uses the same thesis 
negatively, after the style of Kant (First Prin., p. 31) : "Self-Existence 
necessarily means existence without a beginning ; and to form a conception 
of self-existence is to form a conception of existence without a beginning. 
Now, by no mental effort can we do this ; and to conceive existence through 
infinite past time implies the conception of infinite past time, which is an 
impossibility." To have been consistent, he should have used the same 
argument regarding correlation, indestructibility, &c, thus (Jour. Spec. 
Phil., vol. i. p. 16): " Indestructibility implies existence through infinite 
future time, but by no mental effort can infinite time be conceived. Hence 
the indestructibility of matter is 'an untenable hypothesis,' and is only 
'verbally intelligible.' So, too, with the 'Persistence of Force,' which in- 
volves the same unthinkable elements." * 

Freedom of thinking is essential to philosophizing. Thought must be 
free, untrammelled not only by dogma or tradition, but also by the limita- 
tions of sensuous perception or the categories of reflection. Its first free- 
dom is from the dogma, and in this freedom Tyndall and the Spencerians 
rejoice. But this is only formal freedom; it is not real, substantial : only 
the cognition of truth can give real, substantial freedom. A balancing of 
the mind between two sides of an antinomy is a paralysis of skepticism. 
The freedom from sensuous perception is gradually being achieved by the 
Spencerians and Comtians through a growing insight into the universal 
processes or potencies that underlie the phenomenal world (in such doc- 
trines as the correlation of forces, evolution from the abstract to the con- 
crete, &c.) Now, however, there remains the third freedom — the freedom 

* In a recent number of the New York World (August), the editor has undertaken torefut»this 
position. His argument rests on a distinction between existence and self-existence, a distinction 
which has no bearing in this argument for the reason that the latter turns on the thinkableness of 
annihilation, which is the same whether applied to existence, or self-existence, or force. 
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from the stand-point of fatalism, which results from the nature of our Reflec- 
tion. The stand-point of absolute personality, as the highest principle, is 
the one to be attained. On this plane, freedom, immortality, and God, are 
the regulative principles of science as well as. of life, and they are not only 
matters of faith but equally matters of indubitable scientific certainty. 

The remarks of Rev; F. E. Abbott, editor of the (Boston) Index, are so 
pertinent and just regarding these positions of Tyndall, that we quote them 
here {The Index, Sept. 17, 1874). Editor. 

BY F. E. ABBOTT. 

" Following Herbert Spencer with a fidelity to which that philosopher is 
by no means entitled, although his merits in many respects are indubitably 
great, Professor Tyndall settles down into the recognition of an "insoluble 
mystery" as the last word of modern science. ' In fact, the whole process 
of evolution,' he says* in an exposition of Spencer's thought which he appa- 
rently gives as also his own, ' is the manifestation of a Power- absolutely 
inscrutable to the intellect of man.' Are we, then, shut down to the submis- 
sive acknowledgment that evolution is the manifestation of a Power which 
does not manifest itself? If so, science is degraded to the rank of the theo- 
logical cosmogonies which Professor Tyndall so energetically repudiates, 
and the human, intellect is driven to the hara-kari of a new sacred contra- 
diction, which it must accept by a new species of ' faith.' For one, we repu- 
diate such scw-nce as we repudiate the theology of which it is the bastard 
offspring. Science that deserves the name will refuse to admit the exist- 
ence of any ' insoluble mystery.' She must, by the very law of her being, 
assume that every mystery is soluble, and forthwith proceed to solve it. 
She recognizes the co-existence of the known and the unknown, and admits 
that the latter is probably vaster, nay, inconceivably vaster, than the former 
— an admission she justifies solely on the ground of her own past experi- 
ence ; hut she cannot possibly recognize the existence of the 'unknowable,' 
since even to affirm it would be to affirm some knowledge of it. The 'Power' 
which manifests itself in ' the whole process of evolution ' manifests itself, 
does it not? It cannot, then, be 'inscrutable to the intellect of man.' The 
business of science, is to study the manifestation of it, and not to cut her 
own throat by the confession that the ' manifestation ' of anything under 
heaven is 'inscrutable' to her. The unutterable shallowness of this Spen- 
cerian philosophy of the 'unknowable,' now so fashionable, is the intellec- 
tual disgrace of the century. It makes a quasi-God out of 'the unknowable' 
by printing its name with a big U as ' the Unknowable' ; it sets aside ' the- 
ism, pantheism, and atheism,' as equally untenable, notwithstanding the 
fact that, by the law of contradiction, either theism or atheism must be true 
(pantheism being merely one form of theism) ; and so it contrives to cheat 
its deluded followers into believing that philosophy sits between yes and 
no on the little end of nothing whittled down to a point. It is enough to 
make every thinker blush with shame to see philosophy so villainously 
impaled. Most certainly the humiliating spectacle will be a brief one. 
Compared with this farce of a philosophy, straight-out atheism is infinitely 
respectable. The issue raised by modern scientific reflection is a serious 
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and honest one ; does God exist or not? The answer most be as honest as 
the question : yes or no. Science herself must give the answer, for science 
herself propounds the question ; and, as our readers already understand, 
we believe her answer will be yes. That is the true state of the case ; and 
we are sorry to see Professor Tyndall helping to confuse the public mind 
still further by reiterating Herbert Spencer's meaningless jargon on the 
subject. There is no religion in ignorance ; but there is religion in a knowl- 
edge that seeks to lessen its own ignorance. There is no religion in mysti- 
fication, or in the apotheosis of ' insoluble mystery' ; but there is religion 
in the modest recognition of a mystery which we are here to solve, and 
thereby to convert into known and nutritious truth. That we shall solve 
it all, least of all in our own day, is not to be expected ; but to give up the 
attempt to solve it on the plea that it is insoluble, is to bury our talent in 
the earth because we know that we have a hard master. 

" For one, we refuse to juggle, or be juggled with, by this empty gibber- 
ish of ' the unknowable ' or ' the inscrutable.' The ' Power' which confess- 
edly manifests itself in the process of evolution is not only to be studied 
but known in and through its manifestations or effects ; that is, in and 
through the grand order of Nature, the adaptation of part to part in the 
organic and limitless whole, the eternal series of sequences according to 
law by which it has been developed. Admitting that but an ' infinitesimal 
span' of the wondrous ' cosmical life' is as yet known to us, science has 
already taught us to seek its explanation in one omnipresent cause. If we 
consider this one cause to be matter, even in Professor Tyndall's enlarged 
use of the word, we are defeated in the search for real unity, which is 
excluded by his illimitable multitude of self-subsistent molecules ; we can 
find it only in such a philosophy of atoms as shall show them to be indeed 
' manifestations ' of a unitary energy or ' Power.' That is, the way out of 
Tyndall's imperfect materialism is clear through it into a philosophy which 
may be called materialistic or spiritualistic as you please, yet which shall 
recognize the infinite ' cosmical life' as embracing our little human life, not 
as an alien thing, but as part and parcel of itself. What we require is a 
more radical treatment of science itself, sure that such a treatment will 
leave abundant room for every sentiment that now ennobles man, without 
imposing on him the dire necessity of pouring contempt upon his own 
' understanding,' or of narrowing religion down to a mere emotion or feel- 
ing, as Professor Tyndall does." 



The Immortality of the Historic Individual. 

In the last number of this journal Professor Smith continues the discus- 
sion of the question of immortality. The difficulty to be decided relates to 
the idea of Universality. 

What can one mean by "historic individual" except the individual 1 or 
he who remembers that he has a distinct past history, in which he has re- 
acted against persons and circumstances, and created his own self and 
belongings by the act of his Will, and is now conscious that he is product 
of his will as producer? His will produces by his own act the universality 



